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NEStEeiEB OR BEhlSQUENT TRAfiSITIBN SERVIEES IS OKtAflQKA 



The Issue 

Opportta-nf ty- 

Ourfnq the 198^ iscal Year the OklahoiDa State Department of Education 
was awarded a special ©he-year project under Title I of the ElerneRtary and 
Secondary Edacatibn Act, This project provided funds to facilitate the 
transition of neglected or delinquent youth from State-operated institutions 
into local ly-dperated educational progfams- 

Although this program had been awthdrized by ebhgress sihc^ 1978, it 
was not funded until 1982. Being a qualified applicant, the Oklahieia State 
iepartment af Education prepared a proposal* applied for a grant, and wa's 
notified In late August, 1982 that th^ application had been granted. 
■ Pmhlm 

GklahoTO, to^i along with most other states had a problem that this 
program 5?r'as designed to alleviate. Six Stste ihstUutidhs for the neglected 
and delinquent wwe established in the State. Approximately 2,209 youth 
passed through tlese institutions \n the span of a year witrr^ about 475 under 
maintehance at any one time. Since the average length of stay was six 
months, that meant an average of 144 were ^etorhihg to their communities 
each Jidhth. 

Although the problem cases were scattered statewide, there was the 
usual concentration in urbsan areas. Oklahoma Gduhty had ah average monthly 
caseload of 3S3.4 children on probation, parole, or institutionalized. An 
average of 14 children Were discharged from custody per month. In spite of 
involvements in employment, education, program planning, and training, ah 
avirige of 5.6% were recommitted each month. 



OeHer pertirieht cfearacten' sties noted were that 8C=j were naiej, oO^ 
were frm divorced parents m<i living wiitn iridtheri Si% were under ace 
16* but 86=^ «ere not recei^iig AFD€ benefits. !n fact only U% reported 
tM parent or parents as being unetnplo^ed earcept that \2% did not give a 
response to this iten in tHe survey.. 

Educational status also showed need, altho«gft 791 were enrolled in 
regular or Unspecified classes., For 5% of the iw^efsiles, the list qrMB 
attended was ele?nehtary. A grade in Jahior high scfeol was the last frade 
attended by 452, while 33^ said 10th grade was the last one for thaa., 
Sixty-eight percent had nad attemdiance problefns. In addition they hai 
impulsive personalities {7B%)„ social identity problesis (73?) » tcnduc;t 
disorders {60^1, social skills cfieficieneies (53?), aggressive tendenefes 
{27%) and assaultive beha-ylor (172) which corapaunded the educavldna? efforts. 

their educational level was also relevant. Only 20% were recorded 
scoring above 160 on the verbal I.Q., but AZ" scored abovp 100 on the per- 
fonnanee I.Q. 

Frbtsi input of school and social counselors and comnunfty yOoth workers 
they further verified program need. These students needed individual coun- 
seling (922), an adolescent model group (87*,), basic li 'e sEillS (72*.), 
etJipIdyment SKiUs £65^:)* recreation opportunities iSBt), and a groap- involved 
parent, IMost of the cbniiunity contacts added* though* that the most serious 
need was an educational program. Educators responded that support from 
parents or guardians and commitment on the part of the student was the most 
likely avenue to syccess given t!ie fact that aw educational program has 
always been available. TFsey cited the high dropout rate as a symptom of 
the heed. 

These facets of tWe problem brought on the statement of need. The 



four parts to the statanent were: 

(1) M e<J^catioriia1 program wihlch would build upon the in-ciividiual 
e0tiris€ling and rehabilitative services that the students 
have received- 

(2) An educational program mhich would generate self-directed 
educational conini tjnerit- 

(3] An educational program which would provide social identity 
ar^d responsibility through social skill practice, 

(4) Ah e<lueatidnal program for parent/guardian involvement 
which will build family support for directing future 
family behavior, 

glanfuhq 

From the point of the heed statement and in con junction with its 
identfificatloh^ joint efforts were ode between personnel in the Qklahdma 
eity schools* which had a miajdrity of the target students in the area, and 
personnel of the State Department of Education to develop a program to meet 
the expressed needs. 

Hr. David mm of the Oklahoma City system had extensive background 
in counseling neglected and delinquent youth and experience in the affairs 
c-f the c^Mrt systems, particularly the juvenile court system, fie also Had 
been responsible for coordinating community service agencies in meeting 
needs of students, flis contacts in the system led to others who helped 
formulate the approach • 

Dr. James Gasey of the State Department of Education had extensive 
experience in dropout identification and prevention programs with bacfc- 
ground in the legal aspects of the problem. 
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Planning evolved around deternihihg relationships between the two 
proposing agencies and t'le other agencies In the coamunity which needed 
to be eahtaeted to work in the project. Considerable tirre was spent on 
trying to localize or center the project in ah area of r:xist relative heed^ 
but it was concluded that almost any area of the city would be suitable 
and wou'd have sufficient target students to participate. 

Formulation of the project called for a human service person wbrfcing 
in coordination with the school personnel as an advocate for the student, 
to work with the student in a cduhselihg rdle^ and work with parents in 
training. 

For the State level* the project needed a liaison between agencies 
functioning at different levels and with different respfohsibni ties. 
Because affairs had not been working as desired between these agencies^ 
it was felt this kind of liaison would be of great benefit. 

RahagerneMt of admihistrative details of the project was performed by 
Mr. Nunn and Dr. Casey at their respective ihstitutions. Fiscal affairs 
would be operated in the normal procedures of each institution and according 
to geverhmehtal policy. 
Target Population 

Gf ccurse* the Federal Statute under which the funds eere granted for 
this project specifi id the target pdpulatidh. i.e. students returning from 
State neglected or delinquent ihsti tations. But once they reached the 
cdmmuhity* they went their various ways. Some were Involved in employment, 
some were still in process, some in education » some in more specific train- 
ing, but others were doing nothing productive. 

The intent of this project was to reach the inactive and to influence 
those who were involved in planhVng their future to complete thcjir education. 




Estlrates vera made that possibly 8G students might be able to efrroll 
in the program. However, based upon the number of ch-Hdren discharged from 
Custody each month and the }>ircentige of inactlves^a m^feer of 25 to 28 
would have covered the ones mho were not alrefady involved t^l some kind of 
workj education* or training* 

Sources for referrals of students were the ^'uvenile court systein and 
the coninunity youth counselor syst^. Gontaet with then would facilitate 
the rnainstreas^ing of the returning students and prohibit excessive breaks 
in th^ir education. 

In addition to the student clierrtele, teachers and parents were also 
targets for this project. Teachers were to participate in inservice train- 
ing oriented to this kind of student and the special techniques involved 
in peer tutoring, classroom management, resource developmehti goals directed 
learning, conferencing, and i:.tegration of learning. Parents would havo 
meetings set up for therh also to begin working with and helping each other. 
Objective 

All the gbdve factors contributed to the objective for tfe program. 
In geher;d1 form the objective was that given the opportunity of a re-entry 
p-fiogra^, up to 80 students would improve their staying power in school and 
exercise more responsibility for their own education. Progress would be 
evaluated through records of school program attendance and ratings of pro- 
gress made on selected goils of the students. 
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The Operation 

Spe cial Fectar es^ 

Special features and components of this preject i?icludt the fact that 
the grantee had no full time staff assigned to it, F^Jll time staff were 
provided in the sabcontract however, i.e. one cddnselbr - human resource 
person and one clerk. The half time coordinator and cleric at the State 
Bepartmeht Were sufficient to achieve the objectives at that level. The 
subcontract with the Qiclahbrna Sity Public Schools provided a sitt*2tlnri in 
which instructional staff were already provided by the district which would 
allow the project purposes to be met. 

Activity for stQde(f^ts was cbncehtrated in ah alternative school ^ ah 
adjunct to a vocational school district. This unique feature allowed stu- 
dents to g^t the academic courses and vocational courses they tniqht ne^ed 
all at the same site, 

A third special feature dealt with the interpersonal operations. Eon- 
ferehcihg between student^ parent^ and teacher brought the problems Into 
rocus for all parties. Special classroom support training of students even 
Included 'Vap" sessions which helped students to focus on their responsi- 
bilities. Small classes so that teacher and student could more profitably 
work together were provided. Teacher training, project staff traihing, and 
parent training heightened tfe awareness and skill level d? all participants. 

Featurf^ In t^T^ project was State f:duciitiotf^ coordination of egency 
efforts ^^t the stite U^el . T"Bir> feature helped clear some hurdlfS for the 
benefit of the student and those persons at the local level who were tryihd 
td help Ihetti, 
Site Selection 

Because this project did not begin until October, by which tisne teachers 
had been hired, classes established, and spaee assigned, planninq for its 
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iripiementatibn was sdifewhat constrained. But the time was riqht; for 
Oklahoma City Public School District 1-89 and Vocational Technical Dis- 
trict 22 had established a cooperstiye effort in the form Of ah alter- 
native seheal . 

On the same site as the Vocational technical District facilities, 
several jDortable buildings were moved in to prOvide space for academic 
classrooms, meeting rOOms, and offices. This arrangement allcwed students 
to take basic skill subjects and vocational subjects in a highly cooperative 
fashion yet not interfere with each schoors particular function. 

Since after establishing classes, there sas still space in the port- 
ables for offices and meeting rooms, the planners decided to headq<iarter 
the Ofclahoraa City Public Schools' portion of the project at that location. 

Besides the site convenience * the program was very compatible with 
t'he purposes of the Neglected or Delinquent Project* and this allowed the 
project to Spend more of its funds in concentration dh the counselor - 
human resource function, the students had. for all practical purposes . 
the same basic characteristics. The project students had only spent a 
little more time in a different system. 

this available Opportunity had been dubbed the SAGE Alternative ?f&gram. 
GAGt stood for Skills and Academic Grant Education, one of several different 
alternatives open to Oklahoma City Public School students. 
Se l ectio n of ..Persohnel 

Upon notification of funding, the director of the project, Dr. Jaies L. 
Casey, notified officials of the Oklahoma City Public Schools. A meeting 
was set In which operational details of the project could be discussed:. 
W$ meeting had in attendance Dr. Jesse Lindley, Assistant Superintendent 
for Educational Services; Mr. Jack Ish, Administrative Assistant; Dr. Betty 
K^son, Director of Secondary Education; Kr. Vernon Moore, Director of Middle 
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and FiftR Year Centers; Mr. jm Johnson; Director of Special Services; 
iMr. Gene Stelger* Director of Special Projects; Mr. Don Price t Director 
of External Funding \ and Mr. David Nunri, the co-develbper of the project. 
All of the above were officials with the City System. Dr. Casey presented 
the project from the State Department of Education. 

9he of the participants made the cb/nmeht that they knew semebrie who 
would exactly fit the job of coordinating the jocal effort. It turned out 
that several others were thinking of the same person, that persop. was 
Sandra Vallejb. 

A look at Sandra's experience confirmed the assumption. Her bachelor's 
degree was in social work and psychology. After graduation she went to 
wbrk fbr the Dklahoma State Department of Public Welfare as a caseworker 
in the Aid for Families with Dependent Children Program. From there she 
went to the Guthrie tjbb Corps to serve as a resident counselor. She then 
wori<ed for the Qklahbma City Public Schools as an attendance counselor. 
Her next assignment was as an elementary school counselor for the Depart- 
ment of Defense School in Frankfurt # Germany. Back in the States* she 
tebk time out for a masters' degree in institutional counseling. Her first 
opportunity to use the masters came as a social worker for the Associated 
Catholic Social Services j St. Joseph's Childrehs' Home, and* after three 
years there, moved cn to become Associate Director, State of New Mexico 
Health Department, Crippled Children's Services. But Oklahoma City called 
her back in the Summer of 1977, and she became program mbhitbr fbr the City's 
Human Resource Departmerife, Monitoring and Evaluation Division evaluating 
programs for approximately 1200 economically disadvantaged youth. Oklahoma 
City Public Schools heeded a directbr fbr their Comprehensive £mplbymeht 
and Training Act programs in 1978 which is the job irmiediately preceding 
this. As someone said^ "They couldn't have found a better one!'* 
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Donna G. Murray was transferred within the City system to this project 
to handle the conference scheduling* budgeting* and other training related 
tasks. 

At the announcement of funding the Oklahoma State Department ^f Education 
began searching for an appropriate cdordtiiator since the possible candidates 
mentioned in the proposal had either transferred, left the Department, or had 
picked up some other tasks that would preclude giving enough attention to the 
project. Who should appear to look for a pdsitidri than a native son with 
just the right kind of experience. Dr. 6. D. dones, dr. 

Having graduated from Oklahoma City Publ^'c Schools; receiving a bachelor's 
and a master's degree in education, special education, arid psychology; arid 
having Been a psychology trainee at the University of Missouri School of 
Medicine for a couple of years, dones was well qualified to be a psychologist 
in the Oklahoma City Public Schools. Re theri trarisferred to the Oklahoma 
State Deportment of Education to become Assistant State Director of Special 
Instruction and Training, a post he held for three years. When a critical 
need appeared iri a program for disadvantaged youth he became the Interim 
Executive Director arid Deputy Executive Director for ari Oklahoma City iridus- 
trial education and training center. Before coming back to Oklahoma he had 
spent eleveri years employed by the Education Commission of the States as a 
national level project mariager. Iri the mearitime he had stopped at the 
University of Oklahoma in 1976 to get a Doctorate of Philosophy in behavioral 
sciences. 

Dr; dories also worked part time iri the Human Relatibris Sectidri, a uriit 
of the Department whose functions closely parallel the purpose of this pro- 
ject. 
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The secretary hired to ebbrdihate the eleneal work of the project it 
the State 1 evel was Lisa Branson, who also worked part time in the Planning, 
Research, and Evaluation Section (SEA), the unit that prepared the proposal • 

Other personnel included Deborah Ealy, SAGE Program Administrative 
Assistant, Cedric Cudjoe, SAGE Counselor, Andy Dement, Director of the Adult 
Training Center, and the four teachers involved in the program who were 
f uncled by local budgets. 



The SAGE Alternative Prograffi waf designed to offer a second chance to 
students who were failing tradlrftional hii^gh school due primarily to chronically 
poor attendance. The initial target po^pulation included dropouts is:id poten- 
iai dropoutl;. Curriculum was driehted to the tenth through twelfth grade 
levels, the years of traditionally high dropout. It also closely met the 
needs of students who desired to enter the world of work with the best me- 
chanical skills training offered by the district, the addition of adjudicated 
delinquents or neglected students returning to the Dklahcwna City Public Schools 
from state institutions posed no problem for the other students, teachers, or 
curriculum. 

SAGE had been organized to serve 299 students. However, because of 
limited available spaces in the academic and vocational program and the s^all, 
family sized staff * the number 159 was agreed upon as being more feasible. 
This reduction was eornpotihded by adding the hegleleted and delinquent^ but 
not restrict! vely so. The SAGE program served a total of 264 students during 
the year. Maxiinum enrollment at any one time was 162 with an average of 145. 

After hiring staff and getting theii oriented, the next task was to 
obtain a list of prospective students. This proved to be trore difficult 
than we at first realized* No list was available. In Dklahocna the Bureau 
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of Institutional and Cormiunity Services for Children and Youth provides 
court related contacts ^ refers children and youth to the varidus programs ^ 
and maintains data and information dh transition students. Our initial 
requests were met with rebuff. It seemed that the Privacy Fights Act was 
interpreted to disallow our usage of the list. 

Not to be denied, the local project cobrdihatair coffitacted every high 
school counselor in the City System and asfced them to send her names of 
enrol lees who had been recently discharged from a State N or D Institution. 
Our contacts with the Court Related Cormiunity Services (CRCS) counselors 
had assured me that they took every transition student by the hand and 
personally escorted them to the local high school - 

The list was pitifully small. 9he reason was that the CRCS counselors 
serve the total county. While Oklahoma City Public Schools 1-89, serves 
the largest population, there are 21 other districts in the county. We also 
found an atxitude present in a few youth workers that the schools were 
responsible for the delinquency of the students in the first place. We 
assumed this was an interpretation of that youth worker's own experience 
with the schools, and that individual had entered youth work to save the 
innocent victim from the devastation insidiously perpetrated by the schools. 
We believe* and are hopeful* that our brief contacts in this program have 
alleviated some of that kind of feeling. 

in the m^ntime our State liaison staff member worked on the problem 
which eventually led to a meeting in the Capitol building with Human Services 
and CRCS staff. State Health Department staff {this agency has youth gtiidahee 
centers). State Departraeht of Education staff, Qklahdma City Public Schools 
staff, and members of the Legislature and Attorney General's office and 
their staff. A spirit of codperatidh ensued. Legislatdrs becasie aware df 
some prbbleiG that needgd future legislation; Qthers became aware that 



•*need to know" still operated even with tfje Privacy Rights Act. Others 
found mt that they were not alone in their efforts to help the target 
students . 

Subsequent to a second visit with the Bureau of Institutional and 
Community Services for Children and Youths the local project coordinator 
was able to get periodic lists of transition students for the county • 
These Hsts began to be availibls in January and were processed through 
the City System's computer to see if the students were enrolled in the 
Qklahoma City Public Schools. Th§se students were then contacted or at 
least called by the TransitiO/ti Service Program (TSP) staff. Initial con- 
tact results were: 

Attending high school - 38 (some were already attending 
SAGE via the counselor's lists) 

Interested fn GEO preparation - 3 

Wrong telephone numbers - 8 

Disconnected telephone numbers - 5 

Not enrolled in OCPS or could not be located - 58 

fb be contacted ldte»* - 2 
The TSP coordinator followed up bh as many bf these cbhtacts as pos- 
sible. She continued to keep in contact with the ten Comprehensive High 
School administrators and counselors who could also refer students to the 
TSP and SAGE program. Because bf the kind of students enrolled in the pro- 
gram and the nature of the curriculum, students were also enrolled by special 
approval arid recdrrtneridatidri of the Director of High School/Adult Education 
Office. This bffice kept a special list of the trarisitibri qualified students. 
Not all eligible transition students enrolled in the SAGE program. The TSP 
cddrdinatdr in working with the counselor^ student^ anc parents found that 
some would profit more from a regular program or some other altermative arid 
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were so enrolled, but their parents cbold still participate in the TSP 
parent sessions. 

9f the 114 total identified transition students 49 had no release 
date issued by the referral source. Sixty-five had release dates, the 
majority of which were in the fall to winter of 1982. 
Extent of Services - Starting/Stopping 

Although the project began on Qctober 1 , 1982, and the; SAGE pregram 
was already uisder way the TSP portion did not get active until the TSP 
cbordi hater get Oh board and the list Of students was generated. From 
that point oh, beginning was a matter among TSP cbbrdinatbri the student, 
and the SAGE staff. 

Sometimes days bf the cbbrdihatbr's time were spent just to locate 
potential students. Then a few minutes or hours were spent helping the 
student decide on the options. If a student qualified and bpted fbr SAGE/ 
TSP he/she was further invblved in guidance sessions and other activities. 
For all students, the ihvblvemeht tirre ranged frbm their cbhtaet with the 
cbbrdinatbr after their release from the state institution tb the end bf 
the schobl year. 

Students bptihg fbr SAGE/TSP were ehrblled full time. The vocatibnal 
district provided buses which would pick up students in their r>eighbbrhbbds 
and return them at the day's end. Cdhvehience for the student was hard to 
match. 

The tragic fact about beginning and ending is that some students ended 
again without making the kind of progress they were capable of making. 
Thirty-eight bf the 114 identified students did participate in the SAGE/TSP. 
Of this 38^27 were still with the program at the end bf the school year. 
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SAdE was designed as a three year program. Since TSP wc\s in conjunction 
with SAGE and conducted ongoing counseling and training sessions* there was 
no reason for the student to stop participating in tSP o.nil he/she grad- 
uated from SAGE or until the program terminated. But a few students chose 
other alternatives and self terminated. 

Students by choice '!duld remain in the program through graduation; 
1 ,jy would graduate with the Emerson Alternative School graduating class. 
ere(^its for graduation were the same as at all the other schools. Credits 
received were based bh seat hours earned in each subject area: (1) a min- 
imum of 70 hours (actual time spent in class) was required for each hour 
of credit in an academic class and, (2) a minimum of 210 hours was required 
in the skill area. 

From SAGE as a whole 158 of the 264 enrol lees withdrew at some point 
during the year* for a variety of causes (employment, moving, truancy, 
suspension, health, incarceration* transfer, and dropout). But SAGE reported 
that many of those withdrawn students did return. 114 students remained at 
SAGE and 181 overall are attending school who previously were hot attending. 
Extent of Services - Direct and Coordinated 

The State Department's component consisted Of overall supervision and 
project administration with liaison at the state agency and state insti- 
tution level. This fuhctidn cleared the way to allow local educators to 
make contacts with officials responsible for intake and release procedures. 
Students returning from state institutions thus Were contacted about school 
participation much earlier than before. 

Coordinator for the State was highly involved in *-He affairs of the 
meeting with all concerned agencies, legislators, and the state legal 
officials. Also, in the process of working with the regular Title I N S 0 
program personnel, the project became involved in a tionitoring visit by 
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U. S. department of Education officials. This gave an opportunity to Rave 
a cbmbihed meeting with representatives from all the State N S D institutions- 
Subsequent visits at their sites helfDe<J facilitate the work of the project. 

Already mentioned was the visit to the Bureau of Institutional k^rJ 
6bmmuhity Services, in which both cderdinatdrs played an important pari. 
The administrator was elated with their accomplishments. 

""he state coordinator also sat with the local coordinator on a SAGE/TSP 
Advisory edmmittee. The ether parties on this committee from the Oklahoma 
City Public Schools were: 

Dr. Charlotte Biff-Harrisons Coordinator of Staff Development 
Dr. bessie fceSure, Ebbrdihatbr, Schbbl Intervention Program 
Ms. Myrna Dubose, Chapter I Coordiftator 
Ms. Ann Crocker^ Attendance Monitor 
Ms. VfUa Rae Carter, Cbunselihg Director 
Important to the concept of the program wag the creation of a positive 
caring envirohment that would serve to renew the students' interest ivi 
attending schocl and making decisions that would benefit their future and 
the school and coninunity. The develbfKneht of various clubs {DECEA, FBtA, 
Newspaper staff) and the student government council provided a greater 
sense bf reispbhsibility and bilbhgiTig for the students, the small student 
and staff population promoted a sense bf tndivid^jality and clbsehess among 
the staff and students that went beyond the direct instructioti they received. 

TSP cbbrdihat services were generally less direct than instruction 
but in other v?ays more direct. Seherally the ebbrdihatbr: 

1. Helped students returning to the district frdSi state 
institutions to enroll in the SAGE/TSP or in ar^ other 
suitable regular or alternative program, 
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2. Worked with students » parents i and staff to improve 
student attendance, achievement, and relationships. 

3. Gbritacted juvenile officers arid other court-related 
persdhhel , to help place students in appropriate 
environraentr/, 

4. Provided individual arid small group counsel ing arid 
guidance for TSP students. 

5. Plamned and coordinated training activities for teachers^ 
counsel ors, students, and parents • 

6. Planned and coordinated parent advisory sessions. 

7. Planned out-of-,school experiences for students, which 
involved job related field trips to business arid 
industry within the cdninunity. 

the program adhered to the policies of all other Oklahoma City Public 
Schools in regard to the iraportarice of curriculum^ disciplirie arid dress 
code. 

Extent of Services - kind 

The local cbbrdiriator sperit a corisiderable amourit of time doing social 
work counseling: telephone calls, address checking, visitirig pbteritial 
participants and their parents and guardians, working with Idc^l juvenile 
court systems, cobperatirig with commuriity group home officials^ counseling 
students, wdrkihg with parents, and prbvidt'rig extrl educatibrial bppbrturiities. 

SAGE/TSP students were given a choice to become skilled in one or two 
of thrtf following areas: (1) Auto mechariic* (2) Welding, (3) General Office, 
(4) Machine Shop, and (5) earperitry/earpentry Theory. Five basic skill 
teachers were employed by OCPS to teach Language Arts, HatheiiatlcSi Sbcial 
Studies, and General Science. 
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Certificated teachers were used in ooth the vdcatidnal and academic 
programs. The instructional program was ihdividaal ized to allow for pos- 
itive and successful learning mastery. Flexible scheduling, special pro- 
grams and services, individual and grOup cbuhselihg sessions* inservice 
training* and t)Oth theoretical and "hands on" exoeriei^es were other high- 
lights of thff program. 

Students were enrolled in -"^e program spending Zh days in the skill 
area and 2H days in the academic area. This allowed more continuity of 
tasks in both programs. However * some special adaptations were made to 
coordinate vocational skill training with academic skill classes to better 
meet the needs of the students. 

No cafeteria services were available, but students and staff did have 
snack areas with vending machines which served the food needs. 

tSP also provided some Job related field trips for the students. The 
coordinator identified and contacted 60 businesses for trip possibilities, 
for career awareness programs, and possible visits. Examples of some of 
the places toured are the Health Sciences Center, the Qklahwia County Blood 
InstUute, General HotOrS, and Oklahoma Publishing Company. 

Another feature of this program was its extehSidh of services to parents. 
Parents were brought in to help plan the kind of services they heeded. 

Ah advisory eprnntittee Of TSP parents was established. Members included: 
Mrs. Charlehe Harris, Mr. and Mrs. William Dawkihs, HrS. Bowlesi Mr. Carlos 
Billings, Mrs. Gloria Grayson. Mr. Garvin Marphy, Mrs. Betty Cassidy, and 
Mrs. v3oyce Edwards. Parents tiiet for training and to help themselves becdne 
stronger in leading their families^ 
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Training 

Training for all participants was designed to ttieet some of their 
special needs, yet coordinated so work for all parties could progress 
congruently. the staff had a training planning session oh Qctober 20th. 
A comment by the administrative assistant is appropriate here. She said, 
"the idea of selecting topics of similar correlation to be introduced to 
the students and staff concurrently is a very excellent idea. This method 
will allow for uniformity." 

©he Of the first training sessions with parents was with a consuU?nt» 
Dr. Sally Sole, whose theme was based on the accepted fact that being the 
parent of a teenager is hot an easy job, and who provided a workshop of 
dbwh-to-earth tips for parents that can help make the job easier. Other 
sessions followed. Regular parent meetings were held in November, December 
February, March and May. The meetings were held dufiiig the evening and 
during the day. Although the meetings were scheduled priinarily for TSP 
parents, other SASE parents and staff were allowed to attend, tetters 
were mailed to parents a week in advance of ths meeting, then telephoned 
a few days before the meeting to encourage attendance. 

Three staff sessions were held in November to facilitate progress of 
TSP students. These sessions dealt with methods and technlquies for raising 
the self concept of students and methods and techhl^es to enhance cross 
cultural relationships. 

Training coordination was a"isb accomplished for students. During 
Nbvenber Students spent five whole days oh the same kind Of things the 
teachers were pursuing: developing awarenfeis of self as related to school 
life and promoting self responsibility aS a vital skill in life. 
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A consultant frbrii the Brdg Rehabilitation Unit of Central State 
Hospital (Institution) conducted sessions oh driag abase assisted by 
several rehabilitated Ibusers. The TSP response was overwhelming. 
These drug abuse ihfbnnatio,-: sessions were also provided to partic- 
ipants at the Department of Human Services Youth Services Day fre?tnierit 
Program. This was another group of Transitiort youth found by the coor- 
dinator. 

Monthly sessions were held for all particTpahts as well as ihsividual 
counseling. Parents' rispOhses to the rrieetlngs were very positive. In 
addition to meetings already mentioned. other Riedia wsre used to dtssemfnate 
an awareness of the problem. State Human Relations workshops, for ejtample, 
were used te tell about thi project. 
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THE RESULTS 



Parti cj pati on ^4jat 

Results projected for the Transition Service Project included reduction 
"^.n dropout, increased attendance, achievement growth, and improved sttitudes 
and goals. 

Of the 114 students who were on the list received fro«n the Bureau of 
Institutions and eommanity Services for Children and Yoith* 55 were found 
in the Oklahoma City Public Schools' area. Eontact with th :se 55 resulted 
in the following: 

Merit to school elsewhere 2 
Other identified interests 5 
Interested in getting GEO t^'eferred) 5 
Not interested in school 10 
Work S 
Returned to Inst. 2 
Incarcerated 2 
Just not interested 1 
Enrolled in SAGE/TSP 33 

Long tirm dropout prevehtibh could hot be fhvestipted iH this projecti 
but some promising results seeaed to appear. Be reminded though that ah 
alterriative school itself is based on ressarch cqncemi'ng dropouts and is 
a well accepted drbpoat preventive, 

TS? had 13 students to work with, of this 33, and £?tfer the project 
eohclodedi the coordltiatfif fourid that 2 had gone to sorfe, 2 had noved out 
of the city, and 2 nad been reinstitatlohaliieti. this left a total of 27 
still in the project at tSe year's aMi 
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Comparing tHis retained nuinber with tHe Initial 33 results in a 
retention rate of B]%. For thi SAGE project as a whole 1U remained at 
the end of the year of the 264 enrollees. That percentaqe is 43^. 

Although the eomparisdri lodk$ favorable to TSP there rnay be other 
^actors dperiiting to account for the difference. However, dropouts were 
reduced below expectations for both programs. 
A Uendance 

By being in the program, as indicated in the dropout figures above, 

the student mtur^\]^ Improves his overall attendance. The TSP staff 

rnaintained daily attendance records oh the students in coordination with 

SA6E. Efforts were made to contact the parents of each student reported 

absent before noon of the same day. The overall tfaily attendance averaged 

7S% which was comparable with attendance in other Oklahoma City High Schools. 

This attendance rate was exceptiohally high considering tWe previous truancy 

pattern of most of the SAGE students. The following ch^rt is revealing of 

the absentee preventive effect of TSP. 

ABSENTEE PERCENTAGE 
SAGE/TSP 1982 
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Remember that the TSP project was not active until after Qctober 1, 1982i 
A narrative report of the SAGE administrator stated that the attendance 

of SAGE/fSP students improved as mtieh as 85% in most instances. 

Achievement 

Over 91% of the students* grades ;n the SAGE/TSP improved as much as 
one letter grade over their previous grade from their home school. 

Twenty seven students in TSP participated long enough to get grades in 
their language arts^ mathematics* science^ and social studies. Fifteen had 
a grade point average of above 2.0 (these are grade points with 4.9 being 
an "A"). Eleven fell below 2.0. One student's average score was above 3.0. 

Agaln^ the high rate of those staying in the program may have been 
partially promoted by the success the students were having with their academic 
curriculum. Students who have dropped out before, feel little hesitancy to 
do it again if they feel threatened or unsuccessful. Sixty-nine percent of 
SAGE/TSP students were planning oh returning in the fall. 
A ttitudes and G oals 

The students' responses to questions on attitudes and goals* along with 
their dramatic imfjrovemeht oh grades and attendance ^ are quite indicative of 
students who are experiencing a renewed interest in school and in taking an 
active part in its activities. The students also seetti^d to display more 
self-pride and pride in their surrburidirigs. These cbrmients were the kind 
that came from the staff that worked with the students each day. The staff 
had worked t«ith the same kind of students in other school settings, but felt 
different with these, they grouped together differently* seemed friendlier* 
more purposeful, and less destructive or malicious. 

Student goals after the SAGE/TSP experience were interesting. College 
after high school was the aim of 17%. Fifty-four percent wanted to go right 
to work (they felt the vocational training had msde them ready). Nine per- 
cent wanted to go into the military. Some of these had Been rebuffed before 
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because they had hot ccRiipleted school • twelve percent wanted inore vocatvonal 
schooling. Only eight percent were ohsare of what they wanted to do^ or were 
married and had thereby reached their goal already. 

These futures were different from the initial survey for only 27% of the 
students. Seventy-one percent of then said their hew choice or sticking to 
the previous choice was a direct result of participation in the SAGE/TSP. 
Qther items appeared: 

74% said the courses were leading them toward their career- 
Is. 

199% had talked to the cduhseldr. 

56% had discussed their graduation requirements and future 

plans with the counselor. 
74% felt their self-worth, pride ^ and consideration and 

respect for others had improved. Fourteen percent 

didn't knowi and eleven percent flatly said, "No." 
97% would recbmmehd this project to other students looking 

for alternatives from comprehensive high schools* 
87.5% said their attendance approved from their previous 

school . 

93.8% said their grades improved from their previbttis 
school . 

Math was the subject they liked least, but gave ho expUination of why. 
Surprisingly tJiey enjoyed English, but that was behind History and Sarpehtry. 
the greatest responses to what they considered good about the program 

were: 

Teachers set rules 
Staff cares 
Rules are strict 



Staff easy to talk to 
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Staff attitude 

Attitude of students 
to I'lnprove, they wanted more students with attitudes like theirs in 
the SAGE/TSPi irore courses (variety) # more recfeatich opportunities , arid 
more field trips (principally the job related kind). 
Cost 

there are several ways to look at costs- to be cost effective the 
costs should be related to results or project; Education and social services, 
however, do not lend themselves well to the industrial model of cost benefits. 

Excludirig State costs arid calculatirtg orily the federal expenditures * we 
fir^d the total cost for this project to bt: $61 ,576. Dividing by the number 
of students we find the following: 

1, For 114 potential clients ideritified^ the per cllerit GDst would 
be $540;14. 

2- By number of contacted students, 55, the per contactee cost 
would be $1 J19.56. It must be remembered here that some 
of these were counseled and referred to other programs. 
3. By number who spent any amount of time with the program, 38, 

the per stoderit cost was $1^620.42. 
4; For the students who stayed in the program to the end, 27, 

the p€r student cost was $2,280.59. 
the Oklahoma City District during the same period was budgeted to spend 
an average of $2,470;39 per student in average daily attendance or $2,299.57 
from only State and local funds. It was costing the State Institution approx- 
imately $145 per day for each residerit studerit. 

In Oklahoma it took, during the same period, over $13,000 to house and 
care for a prison inmate, that was the logical future for some of the stu- 
dertts in this program. At that figurCi if the program has kept only 5 away 
from that kind of future^ the balance sheet would be in the black at once. 



If only (yte had been so deterred it would only take S years to balance the 
books and begin returning societal productivity. 

If the 27 who cotnpleted the project stay just out of poverty, they 
will repay the govemnental investis^nt in them within three years, then 
they will have a lifetime of contributing to the ecbhorny rather than drain- 
ing it- 

In these viewpoints of cost* the benefits seen to win^ and when that 
happens, the costs have hot been too high. 
Slippage 

Although the project did produce positive results ^ it did hot directly 
serve all the 89 students projected. 

Reasons for that slippage are probably more than we can enumerate, but 
here are a few: 

1. Bifferehw in service areas of Court Related Community YO'jth 
Services end the public schools, (i.e. county, city, district) 

2. Restrictive ihterpretatidn of Privacy Rights Act. 

3. tack of data flow between equally responsible agencies. 

4. Closing of two State delinquency institutions before the pro- 
ject began: taft South Facility - Feb. 15* 1980; Helena - 
April 1, 1982. 

5. Closing of two more State delinquency institutioins during the 
project: Whitaker - Feb. 28, 1983; Boley - July 1 , 1933, 

6. Shift in procedure by the courts to referring delinquents 

to group homes in the urban area rather than State institutions. 

7. Lack of proper knowledge about education of group home residents 
by supervisors. (They thought they were providing the exberiehces 
the students needed, but the students were not earning usable 
credit in the process, ) 
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8. Lack of enough parental involvenent by more parents, 
9; Binissibn of record Iceepihg oh all returned stodehts other 
than those enrolled in the target alternative school. Many 
were served In grcup hoirss and other service centers by 
the coordinator* but were hot recorded. 
Id, Not having enough lead time to plan the program to coincide 

with the beginning of the school year, 
n. Unresolved differences in pfiilbsbphies and policies of 

different cooperating agencies. 
Work in the project helped resolve some of the slippage areas. At the 
State agency levels there is rmjch freer cbbperatibn. Rahy' bf the group 
homes have a better awareness of the educational requirements. Counselors, 
parole officers ^ and supervisors have broadened perspective of the options 
available to returning students and tb those whb are receiving the benefit 
of newer procedures for disposing of their cases before they have to be 
sent to a State institution. 

As tb degree bf success in the face of the small amboht of slippage, 
we can say that we are glad we didn't reach so many since it is an indica- 
tion that the previous problems were beginning to be solved by the local 
cooperating agencies befbre it gbt tb such a serious level as before. 
Keeping the students at the local level prevents Sore serious disruptions 
in their li\^*es (such as educational interruption) that caused more pro- 
blems which were mbre expensive tb resblve. 
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THE CONCLUSIONS 



From the results of this Neglected or Delinqdent Tranisit an Prbgraifii 
it can be ebheluded that the project was effective. Furthermore, drawing 
upon the results and extending them into advice for potential practitioners 
dealing in the same area of clienteile, the following conclusions be 
drawn : 

1. An alternitive school cdhcehtratihg oh basics and job training 
on a half and half schedule can be ah effective educatibhal 
retention tool . 

2. State to local and local to local agency commuhication and 
data sharing can be accomplished while still recognizing 
privacy and turf. 

3. Helping students take responsibility for their own actions 
produces results. 

4. An ehthusiastie ombudsperson is needed to assist with the 
mnf problems these kinds of students have. 

5. When a total staff is working with the same kinds of problems 
and Has similar backgrourpjl and training the problems lessen. 

6. Training of students and staff in the same topic areas pro- 
duces more compatible learning. 

7. Changing the credit time to a "seat-bour" basis helps all 
kinds of students make the transition better. 

8. Awareness and a high degree of cooperation are necessary to 
the success of transition Service programs. 

9. These special population type of programs cost more* but 
for the results conwunities should expect it and be willing 
to pay. It is ah investment. 
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Althbogh this was a one year program* it was agreed by all participants 
that it should be continued and expanded as fahds may be iiiade available, 
the alternative school will stfll be available in the ek;ahd(na eity Public 
School District, The number of /eturning students has diminished, but 
counselors will still be refeirring students with the same kind of potential 
and problems into the existing alternatives that became apparent to then 
in this project. 
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